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VILLAGE OF MARIENDORPT. 


BY MISS ANN MARIA PORTER. 


It may easily be conceived that a painful 
conflict should arise in the young Rupert’s 


mind, from the love he bore his father, and || 


the sentiment called forth by his excellent 
and injured mother ; nor were his affections 
alone distracted, but his principles. His 
Catholic education, the Protestant faith of 
his new friends, and the oppesition of the 
great national powers, to which these ad- 
verse doctrines furnished grounds of active 
and cruel hostility, offered various counter, 
and irreconcileable motives to the young 
man. But the influence of candour, gen- 
tleness, and superior goodness operated 
alike upon his heart and understanding ; 
and by their gradual influence, as exhibited 
in the family of Muldenau, determined him 
to renounce the Catholic religion, and to 


berg, who rejoiced with Rupert more par-|/for him; but a mutual pledge was given 
ticularly in it, on account of the safety of |/ by the hostile parties, that he should not be 
| two ladies, who were preserved with extra- |! forcibly seized by the one, nor injuriously 
| ordinary difficulty and hazard. The elder |/ treated by the other, and he was entrusted 
|of these, Madame Krazau, was infirm and || for protection to the care of his brother. 

old, but the younger, who was under her 


; | Madame Roselheim was deeply afiected 
protection, was Adolpha Falkenberg, the iby the sight of this son of herrival. The 


—- ane heiress of Madame. Rosel- injuries she had sustained could not extin- 
heim’s relative, the Baroo Falkenberg, who | guish her affection for her husband, and 
had perished at Magdeburg. as: 4 ' a 
Tee , ‘ : | this innocent child, who had cut off her son 
A very intimate and interesting acquaint- | ¢,.,,, the honour of his father’s rank, and 
ance was formed between these ladies and | 1.4 hrouoht reproach both upon him ree 
their deliverers, and the mutual pleasure in || eC P 


herself, : 
it, that was manifested by Rupert and Adol- ey PadhmamePnge nor pS sip, 97> pee 
. | but the wounds of self-love never palsied 
pha, induced the presumption of Colonel 


| e . ° ° 
‘ ; the disinterested virtues of this generous 
Roselheim that they were actually in love | ee 


, . |} woman ; they only gave her stronger ex- 
with each other. But unfortunately, his ||. ease S . 
sineal i eA aided ofl citements to the labours of love; there« 
Ss e | . . 
ee roe Teme See eer © | fore, she entered with her whole heart into 
his nephew’s affections. ‘The charms of | ), cus atl 
Meeta, the daughter of Muldenau, had won poo be ied ree Sad cottaae of 
oe g ; | the little stranger. At the period when the 


his young heart, and his passion was fully |family of Mariendorpt were thus engaged, 


returned ; but the cruelty of fortune inter- |) 4: . 
the t , 
posed—the slender finances of a soldier, || eir society was augmented by the pre- 











embrace the faith, and the ¢ se of Protest- 
antism,—though that cause called forth all 
the talents of his father for its destruction. | 
This change was gradually effected, but 
such was its moral influence, such the sin- | 
cerity and piety in which it was founded, | 
that Rupert’s future life, in every trial and 
temptation, exhibited the most honourable 
and exemplary conduct. 

Under the patronage of his uncle, colonel 


| 


|| sence of Aremberg, and of Madame Kra- 


‘the destitute condition of his mother, an | nai endl Adolpha. The period which these 


the portionless lot of Meeta, all forbade him |} ¢ 5 4, spent toget 


hink of : nr pee ee r her served to increase 
| So thing OF & UBION WHICH CHered NO Other! aie common fund of sincere esteem and 
prospect than wanttothem both. Colonel | 


| affection; but while it riveted the secret 


Roselheim imparted his conjecture to Ma- } ties which bound Rupert and Meeta reci- 


dame Roselheim, and a principal part of || lly. 3 ; 
the interest of the story is founded, in the Lag Need atts cod ‘ee a 
art felt y — relatives = pin ep = Adolpha, together with the fortune she 
appiness of Rupert against his will, in the 8. deed. ta th . 
anguish of Meeta to find Adolpha preferred ecard eee Rekagly greene 








Roselheim, he entered the army, and in this 


' Madame Roselheim, a distinguished and 
before her by her early friend, and in the happy lot to her son, and he, persuaded 





Situation, so perilous to the character of a} endeavours of Rupert himself to subdue 
young man, his virtues were cherished, and || one attachment, and cultivate another. A 
his understanding cultivated, not only by | misfortune that befel Rupert, furnished oc- 
himself, but by a friend and companion, of | casion for the developement of such vari- 
the name of Asemberg, who, as a clergy- |ous and contending feelings, among these 
man, directed much of his influence to the || faithful and affectionate friends. 

formation of Rupert’s religious character. |} In an engagement between the Imperial- 
Thus happily guarded, by the concurrence || ists and the Protestant forces, Rupert met 
of fortunate opportunities, Rupert’s abili- || with a severe injury, which compelled him 
ties advanced him in favour and rank ; but |' to retire from the service to Mariendorpt. 
the achievement which produced the most || Hither he was accompanied by a very in- 
important result upon his happiness, was || teresting child, his young brother Julian, 
more truly praise-worthy than any exploit || the son of Count Rhinegravestein. The 
of war could be. It was the preservation | fortune of war, had thrown this boy, with 
of many unfortunate people, whose lives | his governor, into the hands of the enemy, 
were imminently endangered by one of the || and as he belonged to such an active and 


that he must relinquish Meeta, because they 
were both poor, was often on the point of 
sacrificing himself and his mistress, to the 
wishes of his mother ; but his heart deter- 
mined otherwise, and he persevered in 

holding fast his faith, in despite of every in- 
centive to the contrary. 


While Rupert was recovering, an unhap- 
py circumstance left him the sole charge 
of his little brother,—it was the death of 
his governor, Father Joachim, by the small 
pox. ‘The disease was also communicated 
to the boy, but it fortunately extended no 
farther. When the fears of the friends for 
the child’s safety, were over, and Rupert 
was just about to return to his post, in his 





inundations not unfrequent in Danish Hol-|| determined foe, it was the policy of the 
Stein. The danger and the honour of this || Protestant powers to refuse an exchange 
enterprise, were shared by the good Arem-|| of prisoners, or a ransom of any amount 














short occasional absence, Julian, while 
( walking in the garden with Madame Ro- 
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selheiny, was seized by some ruffians and || 
carried beyond pursuit. 


This event was not only terrible, from 
the probable injury it threatened to the|| 
child, and the suspense which was felt on 
account of his fate, but as an implication 
of the vigilance, and honour of Rupert. 
He was not only pledged to his own party 
forthe observance of good faith as to the boy, | 





but to his father, and the Imperialists too. | friend’of Rupert. Count Rhinegravestein, 


The peril of his good name and his for- 
tune at this juncture, was therefore highly 
alarming,— injustice or envy might lay 
hold of this relaxation of care, and blacken 
his reputation, and retard his advancement 
for ever ; but hazardous as his situation was, | 
his integrity suggested but one course,— 
that of repairing to head-quarters and lay-_ 
ing a fall statement of the fact before the’ 
commander in chief. 
This purpose was effected, but the Ge- 
neral, who was the personal enemy of Ru- 
pert, treated him neither with candour, nor 
kindness; and though he dared not doubt 
the declaration of so honorable a man, he 
acted upon the presumption, that Rupert’s 
possible connivance, might have aided the 
ruffians, and he placed him in confinement, 
till the falsity of the imputation should be 
demonstrated. This was a severe mortifi- 
cation to a man, who, besides the con- 
sciousness of perfect innocence, felt the 
desire of distinction, and the energy of 
power, frustrated by restraint and inaction; 
but grievous as this condition was, which 
suspended all his hopes, clouded his fame, 
and made his active powers useless, leav- 
ing him only bitter thoughts of fettered fa- 
culties, and disappointed love ;—still, the 
strength of his mind and the integrity of 
his heart sustained the sufferer, and he 
looked confidently to the vindication which 
came at last. This was the intelligence 
which was received after a considerable 
time had elapsed, that a party of imperial 
troops at the instigation of the Countess of 
Rhinegravestein, and without the know- 
ledge of the Count had watched an oppor- 
tunity and carried off the child. As the 
violated terms required, the boy was re- 
turned. _ His father, accompanied by a 
flag of truce, restored him with his own 
hand ; consequently the Count saw bis son 
Rupert, but military pride and etiquette, 
together with some more complicated mo- 








| ferred a pension she received from govern- 


and took refuge in a convent; but, before | 
| 


Our limits will only permitus briefly to 
relate, that after his justification, Rupert 
was not only reinstated, but advanced ; 
that his cousin Adolpha Falkenberg trans- 


ment for the services of her deceased fa- 
ther to Madame Roselheim; contenting 
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her, at the time, proves the fact that she ig 
the sister of Meeta. But at this affecting 
moment, the fond parent is about to be 
forced from his children, and just as they 
are to be parted, a sound of confusion and 
tumult without, stops the terrible act of se. 
paration. It is found to be an attack upon 





herself with the possession of her own || the place by the Protestant army. This 


hand, she bestowed upon Aremberg, the 


after recovering from a dangerous wound, 
and suffering deeply from the misconduct 
of his unworthy Countess, was penetrated | 
| with remorse for his desertion of Henrietta, 


and in consequence, abandoned the world 





| this final step, he sought an interview with | 
Madame Roselheim, expressed his deep | 
contrition, obtained her forgiveness, and | 
then divided his large possessions between | 
his sons. 

The most interesting passage of this his- 
tory immediately precedes the close. 


retirement by the Queen of Bohemia, and | 
entrusted with a secret commission,—that 
of recovering certain papers from a place 
encompassed by her enemies. In prose- 
cuting the undertaking, he was seized and 
made a prisoner of state, and upon exami- 
nation, being found employed in the ene- 
my’s service, he was condemned according 
to the laws of warto suffer a violent death. 
Meeta, who had been left in the mean time 
with her friend Adolpha, got intelligence 
of her father’s condition, and in the great- 
est distress, with much difficulty and ha- 
zard, Contrives to be admitted to the pri- 
son. Her design is facilitated by an ansia- 
ble lady, the Baroness of Idenstein, the 
supposed daughter of the Governor of 
the place. This lady had observed the 
venerable prisoner when he was first con- 
fined, and had constantly endeavoured to 
mitigate his misfortune. The father and 
the Baroness both endeavour to comfort 
Meeta, and the latter accompanies her on 
avisitto Mulhdenau. Mulhdenau beholds 
| her with excessive agitation, and recogni- 
ses, as she is about to depart, a mark on 
her hand, which identifies her with his lost 
daughter Frederica. This presumption is 
confirmed by the lady herself, who declares 
that she was a foundling, preserved by 








tives, stifled their mutual feelings, and they 
partes without acknowledged recognition. 


| 





General Kliener at the taking of Magde- 





burg, and specifying various articles about 


large fortune, which, together with her || sudden onset is crowned with victory, the 


‘prisoner is made free, and Rupert is his 
deliverer. It is unnecessary to relate what 
\follows. Whoever has seen the last scene 
of a drama, or read the last page of a no 
vel, knows the sequel. 
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From the Literary Gazette, 


SKETCHES OF TURKISH MANNERS, 


Previous to entering the Bay of Tripoli, 
a few miles from the land, the country is 
rendered picturesque by various tints of 
beautiful verdure: no object whatever 
/ seems to interrupt the evenness of the soil, 





While Rupert was in confinement, the | which is ofa light colour, almost white, 
aged Mulbhdenau was summoned from his | 


and interspersed with long avenues of trees ; 
for such is the appearance of the nume- 
rous palms planted in regular rows, and 
kept in the finest order. Their immense 
branches, coarse when near, are neat and 
distinct ata distance, The land lying low 
and very level, the naked stems of these 
trees are scarcely seen, and the plantations 
of dates seem to extend for many miles in 
luxuriant woods and groves. Ona nearer 
view, they present a more straggling ap- 
pearance, and afford neither shelter nor 
shade from the burning atmosphere which 
every where surrounds them. The whole 
of the town appears ina semicircle, some 
time before reaching the harbour’s mouth. 
The extreme whiteness of square flat build- 
ings covered with lime, which in this cli- 
mate encounters the sun’s fiercest rays, is 
very striking. The baths form clusters of 
cupolas very large, to the number of eight 
or ten crowded together in different parts 
of the town. The mosques have in gene- 
ral a small plantation of Indian figs and 
date-trees growing close to them, which, 
at a distance appearing to be so many rich 
gardens in different parts of the town, give 
the whole city, inthe eyes of an Europe 
an, an aspect truly novel and pleasing.— 
On entering the harbour, the town begins 
to discover dilapidations from the destruc- 
tive hand of time, large hills of rubbish 
appearing in various parts of it. The cas 
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tle, or royal palace, where the bashaw re- 'small cups of china, placed in gold filla- 
sides, is at the east end of the town, with-|/ gree cups without saucers, on a solid gold 
in the walls, with a dock-yard adjoining, || salver, of an uncommon size, richly embos- 
where the bey, (the bashaw’s eldest son, || sed: this massive waiter was brought in 
and heir to the throne, ) builds his cruisers. || by two slaves, who bore it between them 
This castle is very ancient, and is enclos- | round to each of the company; and these 
ed by a strong high wall, which appears|| two eunuchs were the most richly habited 
impregnable ; but it has lost all symmetry | Slaves we had yet seen in the castle : they 
on the inside, from the innumerable addi- | were entirely covered with gold and sil- 
tions made to contain the different branch- ver. Refreshments were afterwards served 
es of the royal family ; for there is scarce- } upon low and beautifully inlaid tables, not 
ly an instance of any of the blood royal, as | higher than a foot from the ground ; and 





| tined murderer. She, in her terror, climb. 
|ed up the garden walls, and ran round the 
'top of them. Those who were sent to 
| save her, saw her run in vain. They forc- 
ed the gates and entered them ; in the 
mean while, twice they heard a pistol fired, 
|and soon after the dying groans of the un- 
fortunate female, whom the Mameluke, to 
| prevent explanations, had stabbed to death, 
| after having discharged two pistols at her. 
Instances of a similar nature were once 





i 
} 





quite common at Tripoli.” 


far as the bashaw’s great grand-children, || amongst the sherbets was fresh promegra-||  « Turning from this wretched picture. 


living without the castle walls. These | 
buildings have increased it by degrees toa, 


little irregular town.” 
* * # . 


« The Moorish habit for mourning consists | 
only in the clothes being entirely deprived | 
of their new appearance, and the deeper 
the mourning is meant to be, the more indif- 


ferent and even shabby the clothes: there- | 


fore when Lilla Halluma orders a new) 
cap, which is so richly embroidered, that it 
is like a solid plate of gold, she never puts” 
it on tillit has passed through water before | 
her, and all the beauty of it destroyed.—_ 
She weeps over the operation, and her 
tire-women make extempore verses on the, 
cause of her distress. The rest of her 
clothes were grand, and she wore costly 
jewels; a transparent veil of many yards, 


uate juice, passed through the rind of the | we shall present a more cheerful sketch to 
fruit, which gave it an excellent flavour.—||the reader. <A lady of distinction being 
After the repast, slaves attended with sil- | desirous of celebrating the return of Hadgi 
ver fillagree censers, offering, at the same |} Abderrahman, a number of female friends 
time, towels with gold ends wove in them | were accordingly invited. The following 
| near half a yard deep.” account of an evening party at Tripoli, is 
. * * * | forcibly represented by the following fact : 

“The wretched state of the females in| The festive song for this rejoicing we 
Barbary, where their very lives are in the, heard long before we reached the house. 
hands, and at the disposal of men alter- | and it was not without difficulty and delay 
nately the slaves of caprice and jealousy, | that we could be conducted through this 
is forcibly represented by the following || crowded assembly to the ambassador’s wife 
fact: The Tripolitan ambassador to Mo-|! and family, who were seated'with the most 
rocco had a Circassian slave who lived || distinguished part of the company. At 
near the family residence, and whom he | sun-set, about an hour after we arrived, 
suspected of infidelity ; but after having ! Lilla Amnani rose and led the company to 
often threatened, and as often pardoned | the galleries of the house, fitted up in the 
i her, she at length fell a victim to the rage || same manner as the area, covered with 


|of a Mameluke in the service of her lord. i awnings and furnished with a profusion of 





















flowing carelessly about her in graceful dra- | This wretch was an enemy to his master, | 


pery, displayed through it the whole of her jand an unsuccessful admirer of the fair 
rich dress : and her figure was altogether | Circassian. 


| mats, carpets, and cushions. In these gal- 
leries were placed low Moorish tables, fur- 


Hearing that his master was} nished with viands of every delicacy the 


majestic, with the sweetest countenance.— || engaged at an entertainment given by the | ; , 
Thx h in was hung with | Christians he came to him eae th < pone 5 gle poe te 
e apartment she was } g ' ’ in the even-| was a sherbet I have before described to 


dark green velvet tapestry, ornamented ‘ing, and worked on his imagination till the 
with colored silk damask flowers ; and sen- | fatal teskerar was obtained. The Mame- 
tences out of the Koran were cut in silk H luke immediately rode off full speed to the 
letters and neatly sewed on, forming a deep | garden where she resided, and had depart- 
border at the top and bottom: below this, | ,ed on the wretched errand but a few mo- 
the apartment was finished with tiles form- '| ments, when the visible alteration and the 
ing landscapes. The sides of the door-way | agony in the countenance of the ambassa- 
and the entrance inte the room, were mar-|j dor, led his friends soon to the supposition 
ble ; and according to the custom of fur- || of the cruel orders he had issued, and he 
nishing here, choice china and chrystalen- |! was easily persuaded to countermand them. 
circled the room on a moulding near the || He sent horsemen with every inducement 
ceiling. Close beneath these ornaments || given them to overtake the sanguinary Ma- 
were placed large Looking-glasses with || meluke, and arrest his hand from the mur- 
frames of gold and silver; the floor was || der he was so eager to perpetrate. They 
covered with curious matting and rich car- || reached the garden a few seconds after him; 
petting over it ; loose mattrasses and cush- || but he knowing of a breach in the garden 
ions placed on the ground, made up in the |} wall, had, assassin-like, entered that way 
form of sofas, covered with velvet and em-||to prevent alarm, and found the fair Cir- 
broidered with gold and silver, served for || cassian walking solitarily in the garden at 
seats, with Turkey carpets laid before ||that late hour. At the sight of him she 
them. The coffee was served in very { fled, having long considered him as her des- 
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| made use of at one of these feasts. 


| you, made of boiled raisins mixed with su- 
gar and the juice of lemon. Between two 
and three hundred weight of this fruit is 


Lilla 
Amnani and the ambassador’s eldest daugh- 


ter walked round the tables while the guests 
were seated, to talk with them, and see 


they were properly served. 
* * * a 


* During the entertainment of the music, 
Lilla Zenobia, the wife of Sidy el Buny 
and favourite of the bey, with a lady relat- 
ed to Hamet Hogia’s family, and some 
other beauties. of a gay description, una- 
voidably found entrance for a short time. 
Not long after they came in, a report spread 
through the apartments which caused a se- 
rious alarm: it was that Sidy Useph was 
present, having introduced himself disguis- 
ed as a female, among the attendants. As 











such a discovery might have proved fatal 
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to him, the thought of its happening at the 
ambassador’s house was truly terrifying to 
Lilla Amoani. At the instant this report 
was spread, and every one in commotion, 
a number of women who had crowded into 
the avenues about the house, rushed into 
the street and disappeared ; and it was po- 


sitively affirmed that Sidy Useph was 
amongst them. Lilla Zenobia, with her 





cers and gentlemen to sleep in occasional 
ly, some of them manifested no less sur- 
prise at male visiters being permitted to 
sleep in the same apartment of the house 
where the ladies of the family were.— 
When they were shown the beds, they con- 
sidered the building (as they termed it,) of 
the bedsteads, inclosed with curtains, as 
distinct apartments: their own beds, or 














friend, departed the same’ instant.” 


The following is a description of a visit 
paid by a Turkish lady at Tripoli to the 
family of the British Consul : 


« The ambassador came himself first at 
nine o’clock in the evening: in about ten 
minutes after, his lady and his eldest daugh- 
ter by his first wife, and two Moorish la- 
dies, relations of the family, with their 
black and white women attendants arriv- 
ed. The gentlemen retired, and none of 
the male servants were suffered to appear. 
As soon as the ladies came, the ambassa- 
dor left us, as, agreeably to the custom of 
the country, he could not have appeared 
at the repast with his family. The Moor- 
ish ladies, when they entered the house, 
were so entirely concealed, that it was im- 
possible to discover them, and they could 
only be known by the crowd of attendants 
that surrounded them, and by the white- 





couches, are laid on the floor of their sed- 
da or bed-chamber, filling up an alcove, 
enclosed with rich curtains, as | have be- 
fore described. At supper none of the la- 
dies made use of a knife and fork, except 
Abderrahman’s wife and daughter, who 
seemed to use them with some grace.— 
They touched uo wine, but drank sherbet 
and lemonade ; and were in high spirits, 
and as much delighted as we were. Sup- 
per was not ended when the ambassador 
returned: a small part of our company at- 
tended him in the drawing-room, it being 
totally against the Moorish custom to have 
intreduced him into the room where his 
wife and family were.” 





From the Western Review. 


TRAITS OF CHRISTIANITY. 





ness and delicate texture of their drapery. 
When their slaves removed the upper co- 
vering, the next transparent web or bara- 
can discovered the most costly dresses, 
with great quantities of jewels. Abder- 
rahman’s Greek was not painted, but the 
rest of the ladies were. Lilla Amnani 
gave us a reason for not adding this orna- 
ment to the rest of her dress, that being the 
mother ofa family, she was just arrived at 
that age when the Moorish prayers could 
not be dispensed with ; and as paint can- 
not be worn by any one during their ori- 
sons, she must, if she painted, be obliged, 
each time she attended her devotions, to 
wash it off and paint afresh. 


“Tt was very entertaining to us to see the 
curiosity and surprise, every thing through 
the house excited in our visiters : they be- 
held inevery second article, something quite 
novel. They admired very much the books 
that were lying about, as they are only ac- 
customed to see, or rather hear of manu- 
scripts, and they seemed hardly to credit 
that ladies sat down to read through the 

books theysaw. Onthe apartments being 


Whatever wants benevolence, philan- 
thropy, moderation, and forbearance, wants 
the spirit of christianity. Salvation is not 
suspended on opinions, but on virtue. He, 
whose life and affections are right, has a 
good faith, and is aie of his Maker’s 
favour. Whoever is best fitted'to make 
good and virtuous society happy here, is 
best fitted to produce the same effect here- 
after. ‘There never was an idea ‘more ab- 
surd than that, which is frequently thrown 
out against what is called moral preaching, 
as if it were an easy course to get to hea- 
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ven, while the course by faith and rap- 
tures is represented to be hard and diffi- 
cult, and peculiarly trying to human na- 
ture. Nothing i¥ cheaper than the latter, 
and nothing more valuable than the for- 
mer, when it includes, as it always ought, 
the principles, the affections, and the mo-/ 
tives of piety. No self-denial is requisite 
to a censorious saint, whose zeal appears 
oe, in the gratification of the love of 

interference and of evil speaking. A life 
of good morals and practical benevolence 
demands care, labour, perseverance, and 
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mas, creeds, forms, ordinances, fasts, luxu- 
ries, dress, depravity, retribution, and tor- 
ments. Even truth itself is uttered by 
such persons with the malignity that be. 
longs only to falsehood. Genuine religion 
is far more in the temper and habits than 
in the opinions and speculations of the in- 
dividual. All the opinions and specula- 
tions may be right, and the whole temper 
wrong. The forms may be exact, while 
the affections are bitter, unforgiving, and 
pharisaical. The unity of christians ne- 
ver can be the unity ef opinions, but must 
be sought for in similarity of affections, 
benevolence, integrity, sincerity, and piety. 
Those who are on opposite sides of specu- 
lative questions, who embrace widely dif- 
ferent theories, are, if they have liberal 
minds and generous affections, united and 
harmonious in the spirit of friendship and 
mutual regard. The wise, well know that 
men of equal talents, learning, and virtue, 
arrive at different conclusions in their rea- 
sonings from the same premises. 


No principle is more absurd than the 
one which leads some persons to assert, 
that all will think alike when all are chris- 
tians. This idea is contrary to the philo- 
sophy ofthe human mind, and never wilt 
be realised. It ought never to be realized, 
for it would destroy the chief interest of 
curiosity, inquiry, and mental activity. It 
would make existence dull, tame, and un- 
productive. It would take away our prin- 
cipal motive to exertion, and would pre- 
vent the use of some of our most valuable 
virtues. The wisdom of the Deity ap- 
pears. eminently in the variety of minds 
anditastes among his creatures, and in the 
multitude of excitements to action, which 
are thus provided. This variety ought to 
continue, as it certainly will, in the world 
tocome. The doctrine of progressive im- 
provement for ever, is the doctrine now of 
all enlightened christians, and this im- 
vena implies the variety here con- 
templated. The mutual enjoyment of li- 
beral minds in the discussion of opposite 
| Opinions is. proverbial. | Mental faculties 
go to sleep where all is agreement and 
identity. The affections become sluggish 


where the intellects do not call them out, 


and furnish new occasions for emotion.— 
One of our best powers is that of imagina- 
tion, and this must have an infinite variety 

















shown to them which were allotted for offi- 











sound principles. Lazy and ill-tempered 
i] people can easily talk about opinions, dog- 





} of subjects, over which it may range. Ab- 
| solute and unexpecting fruition, would put 
an end tothe delightful excursions of this 
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power, and would soon degenerate into in- | 


tolerable ennui. Happiness is action and 
anticipation, as well as attainment and pos- 
session. Both must continue in order to 
perpetuate the relishof each. Possession 
would cloy and die without anticipation to 
renew its capacity of enjoyment, and anti- 
cipation would be at last abandoned if it 
should always mock its votaries. Virtue 
and piety have !'e n found in every coun- 
try and age of the world, and always will 
be found wherever the sun sheds his rays, 
and even far beyond his influence, where 
other suns light up other firmaments at im- 
measurable distances from ours. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
Tea.—This delightful beverage was not 
known in England before 1666, (the pe- 
riod of the great fire) when lords Arlington 
and Ossory brought over a small quantity. 
The custom of drinking tea then became 
fashionable ; and a pound weight sold for 
sixty shillings sterling. Dr. Short thinks 

it was known many years preceding. 


The word cha is the Portuguese term 
for tea, retained to this day, which they 
borrowed from the Japanese; while our 
intercourse with the Chinese made us, no 
doubt, adopt their term theh, now generally 
prevalent in Europe. 

Thomas Garway, in Exchange Alley, 
London, was the first person who sold and 
retailed tea, recommending it as a cure for 
all disorders. The following shop-bill isa 
very curious notice of its qualities, and 
more precisely settles the time of its in 
troduction :— 


* Tea, in England, has been in the leaf 
for six pounds, and sometimes for ten 
pounds, the pound weight ; and, in respect 
to its former scarceness and dearness, it 
has only been used asa regalia in high 
treatments and entertainments, and pre- 
sents thereof to princes and grandees, un- 
til the year 1657, (nine years preceding the 
first period named.) The said Garway 
did purchase a quantity thereof, and first 
sold the said tea in leaf or drink, made 
according to the directions of the most 
knowing merchants in those eastern coun- 
tries. Onthe knowledge of the said Gar- 
Way’s continued care and industry in ob- 
taining the best tea, and making drink 
thereof, very many noblemen, physicians, 


merchants, &c. have ever since sent to him |! ward and romantic in our nature, and 
for the said leaf, and daily resort to his || which keeps much of its character amidst 
house to drink the drink thereof. He sells } the concerns of life, have held him in a 
tea from 16 shillings to 50 shillings per || kind of spiritualized existence. He shares 
pound.” | his very being with one who, a creature of 
So far D’Israeli, and let me remark, |) this world, and with some of the world’s 
that the use of tea, as a domestic article of | frailties, is 
consumption, was very slow in its progress. || | ——yet a Spirit still, and bright 


For nearly half acentury it was confined 
ito the highest ranks of society, and even 
‘amongst them, only used by sume persons, 
medicinally. The first tea brought to 
a small inland town in England, was a pre- 
sent from an East India captain to a lady, 
'who had rendered his family some service 
in hisabsence. Fashions did not then tra- 
‘vel on the wings of the wind; there were 
| ne stages, no newspapers in the interior, 
' and no one knew the proper culinary pro- 
cess to render this dainty fare palatable.— 





i With something of an angel light. 
i Wordsworth. 
| “With all the sincerity of a compan- 
| ionship of feeling, cares, sorrows, and en- 
1 joyments, her presence is as the presence 
of a purer being, and there is that in her 
nature which seems to bring him nearer to 
a better world. She is, as it were, linked 
to angels, and he feels, in his exalted mo- 
ments, held by the same tie. 
“ A woman, amidst the ordinary affairs 
of life, has a greater influence than a man, 





It was concluded, however, to boil it in a 
‘large iron pot, until it was tender, and it 
_ was then sauced with butter and served up 


‘vited guests strained to do honour to the 
_feast—the entertainer herself was the first 
'to declare it was not fit for christian folks 
‘to eat. 





re ee ee 
From the Idle Man. 


The following is an extract from a new 
publication bearing the title of “ The Idle 
Man.” Concerning this work we are only 
reporters. Its introduction implies that it 
is the commencement of an intended se- 
ries ; and the patronage of the public will 
afford the best criticism upon its accepta- 
bleness, if not upon its merit. If a deep 
feeling of female excellence should be a 
claim upon the favour of the fair, the au- 
thor has. much te expect from their grati- 
tude, as is clearly shown by the annexed 
tribute to the sex. 

“ Women have been called angels in love 
tales and sonnets, till we have almost learn- 
ed to think of angels as little better t@" 
women. Yet a man who knows a voman 
thoroughly, and loves her truly-#nd there 
are women who may be both «0 known and 
loved—will find, after a sw years, that his 
relish for the grosser p?easures has lessen- 
ed, and that he has grown into a fondness 
for the intelleceaal and refined without an 
effort, and almost unawares. He has been 
led on to virtue through his pleasures.— 
The delights of the eye, and the gentle 











play of that passion which is the most in- 


‘ina large dish. Need I say that the in-| 


on those near her. While, for the most 


|| part, our feelings are as retired as anche- 





\ : : 
|| We hear them in her varying voice. 


rites, her’s are in constant play before us. 
We 
see them in the beautiful and harmoni- 
ous undulations of her movements—in the 
quick-shifting hues of her face—in her 
eye, glad and bright—then fond and suffus- 
ed. Her whole frame is alive and active 
with what is at her heart, and the outward 
form all speaks. Andcan a man listen to 
this—can his eye rest upon all this, day 
after day, and he not be touched and made 
better? She seems of a finer mould thar 
we, and cast in a form of beauty, whet, 
like all beauty, acts with a moral j¥Cnce 
upon our hearts. As she mov~ about us, 
we feel a movement within Which = 
and spreads gently over “> harmonizing 
with her own. ; 

“ The dignity « @ woman has its pe- 
culiar charact«- It awes more than that 
of man. «1i8 is more physical, bearing 
itself ur With an energy of courage which 
we «ay brave, ora strength which wemay 
araggle against. He is his own avenger, 
and we may stand the brunt. A woman’s 
has nothing of this force init. Itis of a 
higher quality, too delicate for mortal 
touch. We bow before it, as before some 
superior spirit appearing in beautiful ma- 


jesty. 


} 
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The stated seasons of public prayer, 
among the Turks, in the 24 hours, were 5: 
day-break, noon, mid-time, between noon 
and sun-set, immediately as the sun leaves 
the horizon, and an hour and a balf after it 


is down. 
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ANECDOTES. 


A bricklayer at Great Marlow, Bucks, 
who was notorious for his ignorance of 
orthography, was employed in the severe 
winters of 1818S and 14, by the gentlemen 
of that place who had entered into a sub- 
scription for the purpose of supplying the 
poor with souff, to erect, or, as it is techni- 


gaily exclaimed, “ ‘The one I use as a ra- 
pier, and the other as a dagger.” 

The bickerings between the prince and 
his tutor, Adam Newton, are amusing.— 
When Newton wishing to set an example 
to the prince of heroic exercises, one day 
practised the pike, but with little skill, the 
prince taunted him on his failure. New- 
ton obviously lost his temper, and observ- 
ed, “ That to find fault was an evil hu- 
mour.? Master, I take the humour of 





eally called, to Aang two coppers. After 
having completed the job, this erudite ar- 
chitect sent in his bill, thus :— 


The Genteelmen of Marlow Dr. to —— 
To hanging 2 coopers to make soup for the Pore! 


— 


Prince Henry, son of James I.—Prince 


you.”  * It becomes not a prince,” ob- 
served Newton. “ Then,” retorted the 
prince, “ doth it worse become a master.” 

The tutor, once irritated at losing a 
game at which he was playing with the 
prince, said, “Iam meet for whipping 








Henry, the son of James I. (of England,) 
who perished in his 18th year, possessed 
all the elements of an hereic and military 
character. Had he lived to ascend the 
throne, the days of Agincourt and Cressy 
would have revived, and Henry IX. have 
rivalled Henry V., whom he resembled in 
his features. This youth has furnished the 
subject of an interesting volume : and in 
the British Musenm there is a MS. narra- 
tive, written by one who was an attendant 
on the prince’s person from the age of 3 to 
18 years, a time of life when but few chil- 
dren can furnish any thing worth relating 
about themselves. 








to meet the king, observing on the 


§ That’s a good top,” said 
doy not then play with it?” 
one of ty attendants. “ Set 
you it up fo : 

" pe child * aoe expect in 
? a i 
retort above its eid ae ~ 
Being questioned by * nobleman 
ther, after his father, he had rather be ki 
~ of England or Scotland, he asked which o 





prince, “ would I have both.” 


Even in the most trivial circumstances 


The first time he went to the town of 


e- 


them was best. Being answered * Eng. 
land ;” “Then,” said the Scottish-bora 


boys.” You vaunt, then,” retorted the 
prince, “ that which a ploughman or cart 
driver can do better than you.” “I can 
do more,” said the tutor, “ for I can go- 


feast,” said theboy. ‘ What, would your 
highness give me but a painted feast?” 
Fixing his eye on her, he said, “ No bet. 
ter, madam, is found in this house.” 
There was a point in this ingenious repri. 
mand, far excelling the wit of a child. 

Such are a few of the anecdotes of a 
prince who died in early youth, gleaned 
from a contemporary manuscript, written 
by an eye and earwitness. They are ti- 
fles, but trifles consecrated by their genu- 
ineness, and by the rank of the individual 
to whom they relate.—Lit. Gaz. 


The Mimic reclaimed.—A generous act, 
or an act of humanity, will sometimes ope- 
rate most forcibly on the minds of those 
who might net be expected to feel its influ- 
ence. In the beginning of the last centu- 
ry, a comedian of the name of Griffin, ce- 














vern foolish children.” 

On this the prince, who, in respect for 
his tutor, would not carry the jest farther, 
rose from the table, and ina low voice, 


a wise man that could do that.” 

A musician having played a voluntary, 
in presence of the prince, was requested to 
play the same again. “ I could not forthe 
kingdom of Spain,” said the musician ; 
for this were harder than for a preacher to 
repeat word by word a sermon that he had 
not learned by rote.” A clergyman stand- 
ing by observed, that he thought a preach- 
er might do that. “ Perhaps,” rejoined 
the young prince, “ for 2 bishoprick.” 

One of his servants having cut the prince’s 
finger, and sucking out the blood with his 
mouth, the young prince said to him plea- 
santly, “ If, which God forbid! my fa- 
ther, myself, and the rest of his kindred, 
should fail, you might claim the crown, for 
you have now in you the blood-royal.” 

In one of the prince’s excursions into 
the country, having stopped at a noble- 

v’s house, the prince’s servants com- 
plaitiea that they had been obliged to go to 
Se SupPless, 
the house, Waich the little prince at the 
time of hearing Nemed not tonotice. The 





I . 
a 


f 


said to those near him, “ He had need be | 


through the parsimony of | 


his bold and martial character displayed 
itself. Eating in the king’s presence a dish 
of milk, the king asked him why he ate 
so much child’s meat? “Sir, it is also 
man’s meat.” 


Once taking up strawberries with two 


hext morning, the of the house com- 
ing to pay her-respect8 him, found ‘him 
turning a volume that had itreqy pictures in 
it; one of which was a painting of a com- 
pany sitting ata banquet : this héshowed 
her. “Tinvite you, mada, to a feast.” 





spoons, when one might have sufficed, ‘he 





x To what feast,” she asked. 


* To this 


lebrated for his talents as a mimic, was 
| employed by a comic author to imitate the 
| personal peculiarities of the celebrated Dr. 
| Woodward, whom he intended to be intro- 
duced on the stage as Dr, Fossile, in Three 
Hours after Marriage. The mimic, dres- 
sed as a countryman, waited on the doctor 
with a long catalogue of complaints with 
which he said his wife was afflicted. The 
| physician heard with amazement diseases 
and pains of the most opposite nature, re- 
peated and redoubled on the wretched pa- 
tient. The actor having thus detained the 
doctor until pe thought himself completely 
master of his errand, presented him with a 
guinea as his fee. Put up your money, 
poor fellow,” cried the doctor, * thou hast 
need of all thy cash, and all thy patience 
too, with such a bundle of diseases tied to 
thy back.” The mimic returned to his 
employer, who was in rapture at his suc- 
cess, until he told him that he would soon- 
er die than prostitute his talents to render 
such genoine humanity food for the diver- 
sion of the public. 








— 


Light amd shade.—A citizen whose ve- 
ry industrio~s habits had advanced him to 
a country-house, walking one hot day in 
his garden, caught the gardener asleep un- 
jer a tree. He scolded him soundly for 

his laziness, and ended by telling him, that 
such a sluggard was not worthy to enjoy 
the light of the sun, “ It was for that rea- 
son, exactly,” said the gardener, “ that f 
A crept into the shade.” 
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POETRY. 





— 


In the Parish Church of Llandulph, in 
Cornwall, England, is a mural monument 
with the following inscription : 

“ Here lyeth the body of Theodoro Pa-| 
jeologus, of Pesanio, in Itayle, descended | 
from the Imperyall lyne of the last Chris-| 
tian Emperours of Greece.” 

The remainder of the inscription traces | 
the genealogy of Theodoro to Thomas. | 
second brother of Constantine Paleologus, | 
the last of the line of Eastern Emperors. | 
Mahomet I. Emperor of the Turks, gave | 
this character of Thomas, brother of Con-, 
stantine Paleologus. ‘“ That in the great, 
eountry of Peloponnesus, he had found | 
many slaves, but never a man but him.” 
After defending the castle of Salmonica a) 
whole year against the Turks, he made his | 
escape from that fortress, when all hopes | 
of relief had been abandoned, and fled into | 
Italy, where Pope Pius IT. allowed him a| 
pension till bis death. It is probable that | 
Theodoro, the descendant of Prince Tho-| 
mas, who lies buried at Llandulph, sought | 
an asylum in England, in consequence of 
the hostility shown towards the Greeks by | 
Pope Paul V., and his successor Gregory | 
XV. | 

The inscription records, besides the} 
genealogy, the marriage of Theodoro and | 
Mary, the daughter of William Balls, of 
Hadleigh, Suffolk, and the names of their 
children. It appears, however, by certain 
equivocal marks in the registry of the mar- 
riages of the Balls, that this marriage was 
not favourably regarded by the family.— 
Upon this fact, Dr. Drake, the author of 
Literary Hours, has founded the following 
Legendary Tale : 











MARY OF HADLEIGH. 


Through the dim arch, with mantling ivy crown’d, 
The moon’s wan orb had shed a sickly light ; 

Along each echoing aisle, with sullen sound, 
The midnight storm was rushing on its flight : 


When o’er the heath, as pour'd the piercing air, 
The cry of “ murder” rose upon the blast ; 

The traveller starting, breath’d a hurried pray’r, 
Rein’d his dark steed, and turn’d his ear aghast. 


Groans, as from parting life’s convulsing frame, 
At times were heard upon the gale to swell ; 

And, led by these, with fearful step he came, 
Where, bath’d in blood, the hapless victim fell 


Btretch’d on the green-sward as in act to die, 
Though breathing still, a gallant youth he 


| First of the forms that ever poet drew, 


The moon-beam glancing as the rack swept by, 


Show'd his rich vestue piere’d with many a || 


wound. | 
With anguish seiz’d and horror at the deed, 
Awe-struck awhile he gaz‘d, then, leaping | 
down, 
Bound the worn sufferer fainting on his steed, 
And led him heedful to the neighb’ring town. 


Here, where the Breta winds her rippling wave, 
And views her tall spire lift its tap’ring head, 
W here Hadleigh still can point to Guthrun’s grave, 
And still the tear o’er martyr'd Taylor’s shed. | 
Speechless and cold, and pierc'd with thrilling 
pain, 
The drooping stranger to his roof he brought, 
Instant for aid despatch’d his menial train, 
And each kind means tosave existence sought. 


Nor sought in vain ; for soon, tho’ pale and weak, 
Though tremulous still, and labouring to re- 
spire, 
Health dawning smil’d upon his faded cheek, 
And from his eye-balls shot reluming fire. 





Yet, danger shifting, varied treachery tries, 
And mask’d in charms, from beauty’s bosom | 
flows ; 
From looks of pity, love-inspiring sighs, 
From lips that,breathe, and cheeks that shame 
the rose. 


Ah! what defence could Theodoro boast, 
When o’er bis couch as evening breezes die, 
He saw the blushing daughter of his host 
In languid sorrew bend the tearful eye. 


Was Mary, graceful as the bounding roe ; 
On her ripe lip sat love embath’d in dew, 
Or ambush’d close where heaves the living 
snow. 


Free from her forehead, curl’d and clust’ring 
bright, 
Profuse and rich her raven tresses fell ! 


Nor was her mind less lovely than her frame ; 
For all that suffer'd she had learnt to grieve ; 
A lily shrinking from the noon-tide flame, 
But pouring perfume on the gale of eve. 


Oh ! woman’s pity each dread ill can cure, 
It whispers peace,and seems to open heaven; 
It gives the breast to glow with passion pure, 
Breathe its warm vows, and hope to be for- 
given. 


Thus felt the youth, and soon sweet Mary knows 
What soft infection on his accents hung, 

Ag she sate listening to the varied woes 
That one by one his manly heart had wrung. 


Of many a deed in glory’s fields he told, 
Of many a danger pass’d on shore and flood ; 
E’en to the night when, fir’d by thirst of gold, 





Whilst dark and full, and tbron’d in humid light, | 
How many a tale those eyes of sweetness tell! | 





'| There is a sympathy in noble minds, 

A bond of love which vice and folly fly ; 

| A confidence which only virtue finds, 

| As, touch’d by truth, che bids the heart reply. 


'| And these did Mary and her lover feel, 


Though round the youth a veil of mystery 
hung ; 
Though parents murmur, and though friends ap- 
peal, 
And many a censure flowsfrom many a tongue 





Ah, where! if not in that eye’s open cell, 

As pledges sure of manly honour given, 

If not on that clear brow, they love to dwell, 

Oh, where shall faith and fondaoess find thei? 
heaven ! 


In triumph trusting, and with joy imprest, 
No fear had Mary or of guile or art ; 

But, in the temple where her fathers rest, 
Gave to the man she lov’d a willing heart. 


Swift from the altar to an unknown roof, 

Th’ enamour'd strangerbore his blooming bride, 
And years roll’d on, whilst from the world aloof, 
No search could trace them, and no rumour 

guide, 


| When, one dark night, as round Mount Edg- 


cumbe high 
The whirling tempests their hoarse descant 
sung, 
And, in wild concord with the sea-mew’s cry, 
O’er Cornwall's cliffs the foam of ocean flung. 





| From a lone vessel wreck'd on Tamer's flood, 

| And nighthesiteby Llandulph’s fame enshrin’d, 
Thrown on the coast an aged pilgrim stood, 

His gray locks streaming on the winter's wind ; 


| Round in dismay, of friendly aid in search, 

Through the deep void he turn’d an anxious 
eye, 

|| When from the chancel of high Llandulph church, 

With sudden flash a beam of light shot by. 


Rapt in amazement, yet led on by fate, 
O’er the dim pile one fearful look he cast ; 
Then trac'd its walls, and through its western 
gate, 
Half open found, with trembling footstep past. 


On the ground kneeling, near a scutcheon’d 
tomb, 
A female form he saw, ard rob’d in white ; 
Whilst, hung on high, through shades of mur- 
kiest gloom, 
A lamp pale gleaming shed a sickly light. 


Slow, and with noiseless stealth, he onward 
stept, 
His heart-pulse flutt’ring with suspended breath ; 
Till, close behind the mourner as she wept, 
Silent he stood, a statue still as death. 


Ob! who the sorrows of lost love can speak, 
As to her bosom press’d her infant clung ; 

Fast fell the tears that bath’d its dimpled cheek, 
Whilst herclasp’ d hands in agony she wrung. 











found, 





His faithless servants dipt their hands in blood. 
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On a brass tablet rear'd above her head, 
O’erwhich the lamp a waning splendour threw, 

Her eyes were fix'd, and thither instant led, 
Fix'd the deep anguish of the pilgrim too. 


For there with pangs no utterance could make 
known, 
With wonder mingling, and with shudd’ring 
awe, 
Theodoro, heir of the Imperial throne, 
Commis’d with Mary’s humble name he saw! 


Groans, as if life its inmost seat forsook, 
The torture of the pilgrim’s soul exprest ; 
And Mary, rising, turned, with fondest look, 
“« My father!” shriek’d, and sank upon his 
' ‘breast. 











— 

There is a singular agreement of thought 
and imagery, between the following pas- 
sage of our own Milton, (he is owr own, 

of that sublime inheritance transmitted 
to us by our English fathers, with our blood 
and our language) and the sonnet that ac- 
companies it, which was translated from 
the Portuguese of Cameens: 
« With thee conversing I forget all time ; 
All seasons, and their change, all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When first on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glist'ring with dew: fragrant the fertile earth, 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, ber starry train: 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glist’ring with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by noon, 
Or glitt’ring star-light, without thee is sweet.” 
aa, - SONNET. 
The mountain cool, the chestnut's verdant shade, 
The loit’ring walk along the river side, 
Where never wo her sad abode hath made, 
Nor sorrow lingered on the silv’ry tide— 
The sea’s hoarse sound—the earth with verdure 


gay— 
The gilded pomp of Phebus’ parting rays— 
The flocks that tread at eve their homeward 
way— 
‘The lt mist yielding to the sunny blage. 
Not all the varied charms and beauties rare 
That nature boasts—when thou, my sole de- 
light! 
Art absent from me, to my aching sight 
And cold before me stand—I onward go, 
And as the joys increase, increase my wo. 
 _— 
A WORLD WITHOUT A SUN. . 
«—— Say, without our hopes, without our fears, 
Without the bome that plighted love endears, 
Without the smile from partial beauty won, 
Q! what were man ?—A werld without a sun. 
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On witnessing the Funeral Procession of General 
Covington, Lieut. Colonel Dix, and Major John- 
son, who were re-interred at Sackett's Harbour, | 
August, 1820. 


How slowly they move to the house of the dead, 
And sad are our hearts while we think on the 
brave, | 
Who lately we witness’d, with banners wide 
spread, 
Resolv'd upon victory, fame, or a grave. 


And sad are our thoughts, when death’s fatal 
dart, 
We see oft directed at valour and worth ; 
Thus checking ambition by striking the heart, 
And bringiag the hero or sage to the earth. 


Eashrin’d in the tomb, in our hearts they still 
live ; 
And while we lament their departure thus soon, 
Their glories will tell, and their deeds shall sur- 
vive— 
’Tis valour’s behest—’tis victory’s boon. 


Of ever-green laurel a chaplet entwine, 
To place on the brow of the soldier that’s 
brave ; . 
Of cypress and ivy—sad emblems combine ; 
And strew o’er the warrior that sleeps in the 





but as a prospect drear d 





grave. 
ALEXINA. 








NEW-YORK, 
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FRENCH LANGUAGE, 


The Ladies and Gentlemen of this city are in- 
formed that Mr. Peter L. A. Jumelle gives private 
lessons in the French language, and attends also 
to small classes, He may be found at No. 21 
Warren-street. 

The premium bonnet, manufactured out of 
rye straw, by Miss Mary Prentiss, of Petersham, 
Mass, was purchased, on Wednesday, at Mr. 
Mill’s auction room, for $32, by C. C. Cambre- 
leng, Esq. one of our members of Congress. 


Mr. Simpson’s benefit, on Monday evening 
last, it is said, yielded rising $1100; supposed 
to be the greatest return the present Theatre in 
Anthony-street ever produced. The well known 
talents and skill of this gentleman, in his profes- 
sion, we are happy to state, was duly appreciated 
by a fashionable and overflowing house. 


On Wednesday, at 5 o'clock, P. M. Mr. Guille 
ascended in his Balloon, from Vauxhall Garden. 
The Balloon rose to the apparent height of 50 
feet above the roofs of the adjacent houses ; “ 
after it had been a few minutes in the air, cam 
to the ground in Love-lane, three quarters of a 


en Te 
Amuerst, (N.H.) May 26 

NEW PATENT CHURNING MACHINE. 

The Rev. Mr. Wilmorth, of Wilton, has recent 
ly invented a machine for churning, which, for 
ease and expedition, and the quantity and qua 
lity of the butter, is believed to excel] any thing 
of the kind heretofore in use. The body of the 
churn is square at the bottom—two Opposite 
sides are perpendicular. The othertwo Opposite 
sides converge or incline towards the top. The 
dasher consists of two arms, hung on pivots oy 
pins, on each perpendicular side of the churn, 
which, projecting down almost to the bottom. 
have inserted between them a number of slats or 
thin pieces of wood. On the tops of these arms 
are framed two levers at the centre, so as to pro- 
ject horizontally each way, and connected at 
each end with rounds. The dasher moves or 
vibrates in a manner similar to that of the patent 
washing machine. By this means a powerful 
force is mechanically applied to the cream, uni- 
formly straining and agitating the whole at every 
vibration, with great ease to the operator— 
Children can use it. The principal specific im- 
provement in this machine, is the Pendant swing 
Dasher. » The advantages mentioned are at once 
obvious from the description. 


or 
MARRIED, 


On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Smith, 
Mr. Osmond King, formerly of Philadelphia, to 
Miss Catherine Conklin, of this city. 

On Monday evening; by the Rev. Mr. Lahaugh, 
Mr. Jacob Osthern, to Mrs. Hetty M‘Enery, both 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. David 
Moore, Mr. Geo. W. Borrow, to Miss Frances 
Hoffman Livingston, daughter of the late Alfred 
Livingston, Esq. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Dr. Mildoller, Mr. 
Azer G. Burnham, of Boston, Mass, to Mrs. Cla- 
rissa Tait, of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Wainwright, 
Mr. Robert Dysou, to Miss Jane S. Black, daugh- 
ter of the late Richard Black, Esq. of this city. 

In Southbury, Con. Mr. Marcus Van Knap, 
aged 65, to Mrs. Polly Ferry, aged 22. He bas 
now 3 wives living, and she 2 husbands ! 


ee 
DIED, 


On Monday last, of a lingering illness, Mr. 
John H. Frederick, aged 65 years. 

On Tuesday last, Mary Ellet, of Salem, N. J. 

On Thursday morning last, of a lingering ill- 
ness, Hannah, wife of Mr. William Barraclough, 
daughter of Mr. George Wragg, 

In Bridgehampton, L Island, on Friday, the 
ist inst. Mr. Hervey Topping, aged 33. 

In Easthampton, Capt. Jeremiah Osborn, aged 
60 years. 
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mile from the Garden. There were not less than 











50,000 people to witness the ascension. f 
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